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THE TRANSLATIONS OF EDWARD THE 
CON FESSOR. 

THE anniversary of the translations of 
Edward the Confessor occurred on 13 October, 
and is an event which is kept with great 
solemnity even now in the king’s own 
foundation of Westminster Abbey. 

When the Confessor died in January, 1066, 
he was buried the very day after his decease 
before the high altar of the then newly 
consecrated West Minster. There, beneath a 
plain marble or stone slab, the body lay un- 
disturbed (though William the Conqueror, 
upon witnessing the miracle of Bishop Wulf- 
stan’s staff, raised a new and costly tomb 
over his kinsman’s remains) until Henry I. 
in the year 1101 had the grave opened, in 
order to satisfy his curiosity as to whether 
the body was still uncorrupted. A Norman 
chronicler relates that it was found entire, 
and “the joints as flexible as if it were a 
body asleep.” Having thus satisfied himself, 
Henry had the tomb closed again, and left 


Edward to sleep in peace. 

Henry II. during his reign, instigated, it is 
true, by Thomas a Becket, and acting through 
the medium of Abbot Laurence of West- 


minster Abbey, procured a Bull of Canoniza- 
tion for the venerated Confessor. One Pope 
(Innocent II.) had refused it, but Alex- 
ander II. granted the king’s petition. At mid- 
night on 13 October, 1163, Abbot Laurence, 
accompanied by Thomas a Becket, and in the 
presence of Henry, opened the grave of the 
dead king. It is said that the two ecclesias- 
tics found the remains of the Confessor in as 
complete a state of preservation as they were 
upon the day of his death. Edward had been 
buried in the full royal regalia, but he was 
no longer to be allowed to lie in state in his 
coffin. The vestments, with but little rever- 
ence, were taken off the corpse and turned 
into gorgeous copes, while the famous ring 
which it was believed St. John had sent to 
Edward during his lifetime was drawn from 
his finger and was deposited as a relic in the 
Abbey. The body was then laid by Henry’s 
order in a new and magnificent shrine which 
he had built for the purpose. The ceremony 
was completed by the consecration of the 
famous Gilbert ffolliott as Bishop of London, 
and by the cure of two men supposed to be 
afflicted with demoniacal possession. 

After this, the first translation, the body of 
the Confessor remained undisturbed for over 
a hundred years; then Henry IIL., in order to 
honour Edward’s memory as he thought still 
more highly, pulled down nearly the whole 
of the pore td Abbey, only a fragment of the 
old nave being left standing. The church he 
built in its place stands to-day much as it 
did when Henry erected it, “ the most lovely 
and lovable thing in Christendom.” In the 
very heart of the new Abbey Henry made a 
new shrine for the Confessor’s remains. All 
that wealth combined with loving veneration 
could do to make it beautiful was done. The 
high altar was moved westwards to its present 
position, and behind it a mound of earth was 
raised up; upon this the shrine was built. 
Only the basement now remains of the 
magnificent fabric, the material of which is 
Purbeck marble adorned with glass mosaic ; 
above this once no doubt was “a golden 
shrine enclosing the Confessor’s coffin.” In 
the lower part are the arches, or rather 
recesses, which were made for the accom- 
modation of the sick persons who came there 
in order that the saint might heal their 
diseases. At the sides upon the two twisted 
pillars which now support the western end 
of the shrine stood two golden figures repre- 
senting Edward himself and St. John the 
Evangelist, his patron saint. When the mag- 
nificent shrine was completed on 13 October, 
1269, the second translation took place. 
Upon that day the chest containing the 
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remains of the Confessor was brought from 
Westminster Palace, where it had been kept 
since the demolition of Edward’s own ree 
Henry IIL, his brother Richard, King of the 
Romans, and his four sons, bore the coftin 
upon their shoulders, and laid it in the place 
ohare (with the exception of one small space 
of time) it has rested ever since. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries under 
Henry VILL. this shrine was not spared. It 
was pulled down ; all the images, gold, and 
jewels were carried off by the king and his 
rapacious agents, and the Confessor's body 
was buried in an obscure place. 

Under Mary, however, the lower part of 
the shrine was put together again by Abbot 
Feckenham, who also added the present 
arches round the coffin, the cornice, the 
modern inscription, and the painted decora- 
tions, while the queen willingly presented 
images and jewels to replace those which 
had been stolen. 

Again the ill-fated shrine suffered during 
the ascendency of the Puritans of the seven- 
teenth century, losing all its images and 
jewels, but on this occasion it was not 
destroyed. 

The last time the remains were disturbed 
was just after the coronation of James IL., 
when one of the singing men, “espying a hole 
in the tomb, and seeing something glisten,” 
put in his hand and brought out the golden 
cross which had been hung round Edward’s 
neck at his burial. James took possession of 
the cross, but to prevent further intrusion 
had the old coftin enclosed in a new one, 
clamped with iron bands, in which it has 
remained untouched to the present day. 

Mauve H. BARTHOLOMEW. 

13, South Grove, Highgate. 


FOOTPRINTS OF GODS, &c. 
(Concluded from p. 226.) 

Amone many nations the human foot 
serves as the standard for lineal measure- 
ment, and it was especially the custom 
with the Chinese to guess at the height 
of a person from the size of his foot- 
prints. The ‘Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ passim 
records instances of giants’ vestiges measure¢ 
for this purpose, and (tom. ee. a fol. 23) 
mention is made of a shoe fourteen inches 
long said to have been worn by Confucius, 
whose stature is estimated at ten feet (Li 
Shih, op. cit., tom. iii. fol. 23 a). 

To a people whose arts are too un- 
developed to form an entire image of man 
and animals, or whose circumstances do not 
allow them to have it completed, the hand 


or footmark of the intended subject would 
serve as the best substitute. R. B. Smyth de- 
tails the Australians’ practice of painting 
hand-outlines on the rock (‘The Aborigines 
of Victoria,’ 1878, vol. ii. p. 309); and cing 
As‘éka caused his residence to be erected 
near a rock with the last foot-impres- 
sion of the Buddha on it, to adore daily just 
as if the great master was still present there 
(Hiuen-Tsiang, op. cit., tom. viii. fol. 5 a) 
Other circumstances, moreover, might add 
a force to the usage of such prints as 
memorials or for adoration ; for example, the 
fact that the sculptured foot of a statue is 
often the only remnant when it has under- 
gone destruction (see Sven Hedin, ‘ Through 
Asia,’ 1898, p. 796), whilst even a deserted 
pedestal of a ruined statue is worshipped 
sometimes (Tavernier, ‘Les Six Voyages,’ 
Paris, 1676, tom. i. p. 172). : 
The foot is often supposed to share the 
powers characteristic of its owner. Hindu 
mythology has it that Brahma’s foot gave birth 
to the ancestors of the Sudra caste (* Matangi 
Sitra,’ Chinese trans., third century a.p.) ; in 
their poetry a golden as‘éka-tree delays to 
blossom unless a beautiful woman touches it 
with her foot (Tawney’s ‘ Malavikaguimitra,’ 
quoted by G. M. Godden in Folk-Lore, vol. vi 
p. 227, 1895); when trampled on the sirisa- 
tree is said to grow fast (Twan Chin-shih 
op. eit., tom. iii, fol. 4a); when Mahakasya a 
arrived too late to meet the Buddha at the 
time of entering Nirvana, his extreme sorrow 
was dispersed by the latter's feet displayed 
out of the golden bier (* Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 
ceexvil. 7 a); Ma Ki-Pan, the Chinese poten- 
tate (eleventh century), had his foot more than 
a foot long, which troubled with headache 
for a day any one who ventured to touch it 
celxi. 21). It is easy to comprehend such 
characteristic powers being transmitted from 
this foot to its print. So the miraculous 
procreations of Fuh-Hi, the discoverer of iron 
and divination, and of Ki, the first regulator 
of Chinese agriculture, are attributed to 
gigantic footsteps of unknown origin, trodden 
on by their mother-princesses xlviii 
10 b; Sze-ma Tsiuen, ‘Shiki,’ first century 
B.c., Pan-ki, iv.; Wang Chung, Lun-Hang,’ 
first century A.D., tom. iii. fol. 25, ed. Moura). 
A sandal a Japanese nobleman had worn is 
said to have never ceased to torment with 
inflammation the foot of the filcher who put 
it on, until he begged the owner's pardon for 
the misdeed (Shibukawa, ‘Shinro Memmei,’ 
1704, swh 19 March). From the dread of 


| such an event doubtless arose the custom of 
holding the footsteps of eminent ersonages 
| sacred ; for instance, in Tahiti the ground 
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on which the king or queen trod became 
taboo (‘Encye. Brit.,’ xxiii. 16); Japan has 
many spots, whereon men of public merit or 
great power trod, ser apes | avoided by the 
common people in their walks (see, e.g., Yuasa, 
‘Bunkwai Zakki Furoku,’ ed. 1891, p. 5); in 
China, after the coronation of Tsien Liau 
(died 1032), a pedestal for the Buddha’s statue 
was formed of the stone on which he used to 
tread in his infancy (‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 
xxvi. 26); and even Maitréya himself, the 
expected Messiah of the Buddhists, with a 
retinue of saints and gods, is said to come on 
fixed days down to the land of Ho-kia-tiau 
to revere the sacred prints of the last four 
Buddhas existing there on a blue rock (¢., 
ecexvi. 6 a). 

Arising out of the general conception that 
hoth foot and footstep of man partake of 
his characteristic power, there are many 
practices founded on the sympathy which is 
supposed to unite them. In Melanesia the 
er and the sons-in-law, or the brothers 
and sisters, take care to avoid treading on 
each other's steps, and do not walk on the 
shore until the waves have washed them 
away (Ratzel, op. cit., vol. i. p. 277). In 
Japan the servant, tired of a long-sitting 


guest of his master, would resort to burning | 


moxa on the under surface of his sandal to 
cause him suddenly to hurry home (Kiseki, 
*‘Minché Taiheiki, 1717, tom. ii. ch. i.; 


Kiya, ‘Kanemochi Katagi,’ 1770, tom. v. | 


ch. ii.) ; Grimm speaks of a German custom 
of shrivelling up an enemy by hanging up 
and letting dry a piece of turf on which 
he trod ; and, according to Leland, a popular 
cure for the gout in Italy is to spit thrice on 
the footprint of the person to be cured, and 
at the same time to repeat a spell (J. E. 
Crombie in Folk-Lore, a. vi. p. 273, 1895). 

But setting aside all these semi-religious 
ideas, which, taken together, serve to ex- 
plain the reason why foot - outlines came 
to serve as records of a pilgrimage or visit, 
something more must be said of the origin of 
the essentially religious ideas attached to 
the holy footprints which so many people 
worship. 

The foot is the lowest part of the human 
body, therefore everywhere throughout all 
ages the act of bowing to the other's foot or 
its impression is acknowledged as a most full 
expression of the utmost humiliation of one 
who thus betakes himself to a superior for 
help. So one Chinese addresses another as 
“Tsuh-hia,” meaning “ You under whose foot 
I remain” (Kiu Hai-shan, ‘ Ku-sze-tsing-wu- 
kau,’ ed. Arakawa, 1682, tom. ii. fol. 23 b); 


and there is a very popular adage in China : 


“In ordinary days even the offering of a 
| joss-stick is neglected; on occasion of an 
emergency even the Buddha's footstep we 
place on our head.” For the same reason the 
Siamese use a phrase “To reach his golden 
feet” for admittance to the royal presence 
(Crawford, ‘Journal of an Embassy to the 
Courts of Siam and Cochin-China,’ 1828, 
». 373); and an Indian story tells us how 
Sd the very god who, with three steps, 
took possession of the world (Cox, ‘ Mythology 
of the Aryan Nations,’ 1870, vol. ii. p. 104), 
was declared by Bhrigu to be the only deity 
entitled to the worship of gods and men in 
consequence of his having esteemed the 
latter’s kick as an honour (L. R. Vaidya, ‘The 
Standard Sanskrit-English Dictionary,’ Bom- 
bay, 1889, p. 877). 

That some peoples from very early times 
paid particular attention to the ever un- 
changing and individually distinct furrows 
on the foot as well as the hand is well attested 
| by the ancient Chinese custom of using their 
|prints for personal identification (cf. my 
letter in Nature, vol. li. pp. 199-200, 1894 ; 
| Schmeltz in the Jnternat. Archiv fiir Ethno- 
| graphie, vol. viii. p. 170, 1895), and by the 
old Cambodjan usage of keeping them as a 
memorial of an individual (quoted above from 
| Moura). Naturally such a practice caused 
/many peculiar configurations to be found 
|formed by those- furrow lines. Thus the 
Chinese emperor Yu (c. 2205 B.c.) and the 
Tauist philosopher Lao-tsze (fifth century 
| B.c.) are said to have been born with esoteric 
characters on their soles (‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 
xlviii. 22 b; ceexviii. 6a). Besides, Lao-tsze 
is said to have had there the auspicious figure 
of a turtle, which is also attributed to the 
Emperor Kau-Shugn (reigned 73-49 B.c.) and 
Li Ku, an eminent Confucianist philosopher 
(second century A.p.). The Buddha himself 
is said to have ascribed the netted lines 
on his hand and foot to his never having 
hurt any member of other families in his 
former existences (Tau-shi, op. cit., tom. ix. 
fol. 17, segqg.). The thirty-fourth of his eighty 
secondary marks is that his soles possess 
‘each one hundred and eight auspicious 


‘figures, the principal one of these being 


generally the tchakra, “wheel” (Monier- 
Williams, op. ect, p. 513). All these figures 
altogether symbolize that everything in 
this universe is subject to the Buddha 
(Bastian, /.c.). The veneration paid to such 
a footprint appears to have been very old in 
India ; for the Jainists, the ancient rivals of 
the Buddhists, have preserved to this day the 
worship of their saints’ footmarks, coloured 
either white or,black and with small gilded 
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circles ; whilst the Vishnava daily marks his 
forehead with the symbol of Vishnu’s foot, 
and worship the steps of the god with the 
marks similar to those of the Buddha 
(Monier-Williams, pp. 508, 514). The tehakra, 
the most conspicuous of all the marks, as 
represented by the modern techakar, a quoit- 
like missile of steel make (Tavernier, ‘ Travels 
in India, Ball's trans., 1889, vol. i. p. 82; 
Ratzel, op. cit., vol. iii. pp. 374-5), was origi- 
nally conceived as a symbol of destruction, 
and it is still recognized as a weapon to be 
hurled at a demon-foe from the hands of 
Vishnu or of Krishna, and of so many deities 
of Neo-Buddhism (Monier-Williams, p. 522 ; 
Balfour, ‘The Cyclopedia of India,’ 1885, 
vol. i. p. 640; Tosa, ‘ Butsuzé Dzui,’ new. ed., 
1886, passim). Afterwards it was turned into 
a wheel, either of gold or silver, of copper or 
iron, according to the virtue of a conqueror- 
king, on whose investiture it was supposed 
to fall from heaven and to go rolling before 
him wherever he went (Vasubandhu, op. cit., 
book iii. ch. i. ; Eitel, ‘ Handbook of Chines 
Buddhism,’ 1888, pp. 171-2). And lastly, this 
emblem originally of the warlike conquerors 
became that of the far mightier conquerors in 
faith, the Buddhas. From these vicissitudes 
of symbolism which this principal of all 
auspicious marks on the Buddha's footstep 
underwent, it is all the more probable that, 
when we learn the Siamese king is endowed 
with the epithet “the soles of whose feet 
resemble those of the Buddha” (Gardner, 
‘The Faiths of the World,’ p. 869)—when we 
learn that the Cambodjans call their monarch, 
who claims his descent from Vishnu, “the 
great king with divine feet,” and esteem as 
its inborn regalia the mark of tchakra on 
each hand and foot of a child (Moura, op. cit., 
tom. i. p. 222; tom. ii. p. 18)—these are but 
the survivals of the ancient Brahmanist 
custom in India of perceiving in the tehakra 
the especial sign of the worldly conqueror, in 
the heterogeneous soil of Buddhism, where it 
still prevails under the assumption that the 
foot of a sovereign regularly has a mark 
resembling the principal one among the 
Buddha’s many-shaped signs of mightiness. 
Another religious idea attached to the 
footprint takes its rise from the significance 
of precedence or guidance which it readily 
suggests to our mind, as is apparent from 
many Chinese expressions; for instance, 
“fragrant ” for the pattern of 
morals ; and “ virtuous footstep that proved 
auspicious,” used to congratulate a man 
having a good, enviable child (Kiu Hai-shan, 
op. cit., tom. i. fol. 12 a ; tom. ii. fol. 25 b ; cf. 
Monier-Williams, p. 507). So Mohammedans 


believe that, in the final judgment of man- 
kind, all the innocent, treading in the foot- 
steps of their prophet, will pass over the 
perilous bridge of the abyss and enter the 
gates of paradise (Gibbon, ‘The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,’ ch. i. par. 17); 
and in ancient Ireland it formed a part of 
the inaugural ceremony of a new chief to 
stand on the footprints of the founder of his 
house engraved on a stone while he was 
receiving an oath to preserve all the old 
customs of the country inviolable (J. J. 
Bryan in Folk-Lore, vol. vii. p. 82, 1896). 

To conclude, I will say that the regard paid 
to foot-outlines as records of a pilgrimage 
or visit took its origin in times quite im- 
memorial, when the footsteps were thought 
of as mysterious accompaniments of the 
material existence of men and animals, as 
their shadows and reflections, which notion, 
associated with the likeness to the steps man 
had found in various natural objects and for- 
mations, eventually culminated in the fancy 
that even spiritual beings actually had their 
tracks. The footstep far surpassed the shadow 
and reflection in the facility with which its 
copy could be produced and kept, and the 
careful observations of foot-outlines variously 
formed constituted an essential basis of the 
wellbeing of men or of society : thus a usage 
came into existence of preserving in some way 
or other their duplicates as a pena 
As it was deemed so mysterious a counter- 
part of the human being, naturally the 
foot-impression was conceived to have its 
producer’s powers imparted to it, and con- 
sequently to be capable of acting with him in 
sympathetic communications. This imagina- 
tion, assisted by the multitudinous ideas 
growing out of the examination of the lines 
and marks on the sole, and by the symbolistic 
meanings which a footstep readily suggests 
to the mind in relation to the acts of govern- 
ing, possessing, and preceding others, finally 
poonetes the so-called “sacred footprint ” to 
ve an object of worship among those people 
who seek thereby to be protected and guided 
in the righteous path. 

One thing still remains in need of special 
mention here. Without any connexion with 
the religious and allied movements, there are 
not lacking some instances of artificial foot- 
steps fashioned for absolute usefulness. Thus 
in Japan, on the precipitous coast path of 
Umaoroshi, a long series of tracks are en- 
graved in the rocks, without treading on 
which no man can pass the route in safety 
(Fizku Gwahé, No. 45, p. 23, 1892). 

KumMaGusu MINAKATA. 

1, Crescent Place, South Kensington, 8S.W. 
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‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
SUPPLEMENTARY CORRECTIONS. 
(See 6 S. xi. 105; ante, 264.) 
Vol. XIX. 
P. 337 b. For “Gonzago” read Gonzalo. 
Vol. XXIV. 
P. 244 b. The date of the preface to the 
Whole Duty of Man’ was 1657, not “ 1659.” 


Vol. XXIX. 
P. 15 b, L. 16 from foot. “ Weir-eton ”? 
P. 220 b. “ Kinvaston ” ? 
Vol. XXX, 
P. 31 b, 1. 8 from foot. After “school” add 
and was nert put. For “Jane” read Jom. 


Vol. XXXII. 

P. 435 b, 1. 13 from foot. The date 24 Feb- 
ruary, 1693, should be expressed 1693/4, and 
the “private house” should be explained. 
See the statements in xxvi. 352 a and lviii. 


434 b. 
Vol. XXXIV. 
P. 172 b. For “ Drincourt” read Deincourt. 
Vol. XXXVITI. 
P. 88a. For “Brightstone” read Brighstone. 
P. 107 a. The same character quoted from 
Burnet, “ 
also quoted from Burnet, “vi. 130,” with 
respect to the Duke of Hamilton, xv. 329 a. 
Vol. XXXIX. 
P. 371 b, 1. 10 from foot. For “ grandson” 
read great-grandson (see p. 383). 
P. 413 a. The paragraph beginning at 1. 18 
from foot is erroneous and confused (see 


pp. 355-6). 
Vol. XL. 

Pp. 194-5. On these two pages events are 
mentioned as taking place on at least twenty- 
seven different days, in a period of eighteen 
months, yet the month is rarely specified, 
and the year only twice —a criminal omis- 
sion in a book of reference. 


Vol. XLITI. 

P. 221. Mungo Park. It is strange that no 
reference should be made to the ‘ Life’ by 
Joseph Thomson, 1890, five years earlier than 
this volume of ‘ D.N.B.’ (Ivi. 265 a). 

P. 233 b, 1. 18 from foot. For “Shipton” 
read Shipston. 

Vol. XLV. 


P.78 b. For “Dr. Turton” read Dr. John 
Turton (q.v.). 

P. 111 b. Notes and Queries, “ vii. xii. 129,” 
read 7 S. 128. 
Vol. XLIX. 

P. 161 a, 1. 15 from foot. For “Haig 
Browne” read Haig Brown, 


ii. 130,” with respect to Mohun is | 


P. 454 b, 1. 18. The date of marriage “1869” 
is an error, for his eldest son was born in 
1865. Why is the son placed before the 
father, both being of the same names? 

P. 462 a. Lady Victoria Russell was the 
wife, not of the bishop, but of H. M. Villiers, 
son of the bishop (Iviii. 351 a). 

Pp. 480, 485. Again, why is the son before 
the father ? 

Jol. 

P. 249 b. “ Elder R. White,” place a comma 
after Elder. 

P. 249 b, 1. 12 from foot. “ Different to” 


read from. 
Vol. LIV. 
P. 436 a, 1. 4. For 1810” read 1809, 
Vol. LVI. 
P. 138 b. “Thomas Thirlwall (d. 1808).” 
For “Thomas” read Stephen. 


Vol. LVIT. 
P. 377 a. Under John Turton there should 
be a cross-reference to M. W. xlv. 


Note on Army Rerorm.—There is one 
view of army reform that may be admissible 
in ‘N. & Q.’; I mean as regards army books. 
I venture to think they might be issued at a 
cheaper price and in paper covers tobelighter. 
The price might be reduced to perhaps six- 
pence a volume. Even if this were to cause 
a loss or charge to the public to fall on 
the Army Estimates, I think the cost would 
be well repaid by a wider diffusion of know- 
ledge and decrease of official correspondence. 
Thus the report on musketry instruction at 
Hythe, which in 1859 was published at one 
shilling, rose gradually until in 1885 and 
1886 it was seven shillings and sixpence. 
This may be called a prohibitive price at 
which to circulate information to the army 
at large, or to the public generally. In 
1894-5 I notice the above work fell to five 
shillings. It would be interesting to know 
if these and similar works have to be priced 
so high to cover any loss on them. Up to a 
few years ago, and perhaps now even, some of 
the official army regulations in India were too 
bulky and heavy, and issued at high prices— 
three, four, or five rupees. 

In publishing amendments to drill-books 
in the future more care might be taken to 
correct the drill, musketry, and rifle exercise 
books simultaneously, to avoid such difti- 
culties as arose about 1893, when the army 
was in possession for a time of two or more 
manuals, one having been corrected and the 
other not, but supposed alike to be infallible 
and implicitly obeyed. It would be interest- 
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ing to know the actual cost and loss or profit 
on each book. 

A few years ago one of the manuals on 
engineering was out of print for some time, 
and yet it was a book officers were expected 
to study and pass in for their promotions. 
There always seems to me a great delay in 
supplying and distributing official books in 
India ; the booksellers seem to have no diffi- 
culty in getting them to Calcutta or Bombay 
on private demand. I do not pretend to 
know who is responsible for these matters, 
but I think if the House of Commons could 
entrust the Secretary of State for India with 
an impress of public money, so that without 
undue red tape or loss of time these books 
could be supplied to the army, it would be a 
great benefit. I can remember an Army Act 
(that I think for 1879) coming into force, at 
a place [ was in, before the official copies had 
arrived, and a conviction by court-martial 
rendered illegal in consequence of a change 
in the law unknown to the court. 


Tue B.A. Decree at Gitascow. (See ante, 
». 165, col. 2, 1. 21.)\—The B.A. degree used to 
» conferred at Glasgow, but a number of 
years ago it was discontinued. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Foscoro Lonpoxy. — When the 
Society of Arts, or what other authority has 
the matter in hand, has done with the promised 
tablet on the house in Hunter Street, Bruns- 
wick Square, where Ruskin first saw the 
light and passed his earliest years, it might 

srhaps, whilst in the neighbourhood, go a 
ittle further to the northward and mark 
the house No. 19, Handel Street (formerly 
Henrietta Street), at the corner of Kenton 
Street, where that erratic genius Ugo Foscolo, 
oet and patriot, hid himself at the close of 
his chequered career. The street is a squalid 
one, and a commemorative tablet might do 
something to brighten its aspect and to recall 
the memory of an exile who was the friend 
of Brougham, Mackintosh, Jeffrey, Lord 
Holland, Lady Dacre, and others of the 
brilliantcircle which surrounded Lady Holland 
at Holland House. 

Foscolo arrived in London on 11 September, 
1816, and appears to have first resided at 
Kensington, probably to be near his patroness, 
Lady Holland, but the exact locality is not 
known. In March, 1818, he informs the 
“Gentile Donna” Signora Maggioti that he 
is living in two furnished rooms in Wood- 
stock Street, which formerly only served him 
as an occasional sleeping place, and speaks of a 
certain Q., from whom he had expectations of 


assistance, as having spent 50,000/. sterling 
in fifteen days, contesting an election, which 
he lost. In September of the same year he 
writes to the same lady from East Moulsey 
in a more cheerful strain, and speaks of his 
cottage and his grapes. 

In March, 1823, by the exertions of Lady 
Dacre, Foscolo obtained a sum of 1,000/. 
as a subscription for a series of readings 
from the poets, and about the same time 
he received a further sum of 3,000/. from 
the grandmother of his natural daughter 
Floriana, as a dowry for the child. With 
this money he proceeded to build himself 
a house at North Bank, Regent’s Park, on 
the banks of the Regent’s Canal, which he 
furnished in a sumptuous manner and named 
Digamma Cottage, in allusion to an article 
on the Greek digamma contributed by him 
to the HLdinburgh Review. Foscolo was, it 
appears, his own architect, and his house, 
according to Mr. H. B. Wheatley, suggested 
the names Alpha Road and Beta Place, 
St. John’s Wood. Another exile, Count 
Giuseppe Pecchio, condemned to death in 
contumaciam by the Austrian Government, 
was Foscolo’s neighbour, and wrote to 
Panizzi from West Cottage, South Bank. 
Pecchio [see ante, p. 308] married an English 
lady of mature age with a fortune, whose 
name his biographer professes to be unable 
to decipher. Foscolo’s period of prosperity 
was of short duration ; his creditors became 
clamorous, and in the beginning of 1824 he 
left his house never to return, to hide himself, 
as one of his biographers, C. Antona-Traversi, 
says, “in the second floor of one of the 
hundred thousand houses of which London 
is composed” (‘Ugo Foscolo in Famiglia, 
». 240, note). This house, as has been noted by 
Mr. Wheatley in ‘London Past and Present, 
was No. 19, Handel Street, and here he lived 
from the latter part of the year 1826 to about 
the middle of the year 1827. His anxiety to 
conceal his whereabouts is very pathetic. On 
2 March, 1826, he writes to Antonio Panizzi: 

“Fratanto ella non mi diriga pit lettera, nem- 
meno per la via del libraio Pickering; bensi se 
ea sopra-scritto, cosi: Charles Sinclair Cutten, 
Isq., 1, Cloister Temple [sic], care of Mr. Emerytt, 
London.” 

Emerytt was his daughter’s name, her mother 
having been an Englishwoman. On 27 July, 
1826, he writes to Panizzi that he will be at 
Mr. Emerytt’s, 19, Henrietta Street, “dov’ io 
dormird martedi prossimo, giorno primo 


d’ agosto, e vi stard per sei mesi.” 
Foscolo died at Turnham Green, I do not 
know where, 10 September, 1827, and was 
bevehound ; but his body 


buried in Chiswick C 
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was removed, and reinterred in the church | and as an old meaning of pay was that of its 
of Santa Croce at Florence. etymon pacare, to appease, I have reason for 
Foscolo’s poverty is only to be explained | regarding the proper interpretation of “the 
by his improvident habits. He had numerous | devil to pay” as the appeasement or paci- 
friends who supplied him with money, and | fication of our immortal enemy, without 
with his contributions to the quarterly re-| connotation of the pecuniary satisfaction 
views and what he gained by his readings and | denoted by the verb in current use. So we 
lessons should have been able to live in com- | have another instance of the conservation in 
fort, if not in luxury. His amours cost him | proverbs of words or their meanings. 
nothing, and his mistresses frequently gave F. ADAMs. 
him assistance. Joun Hess. Tenure by BurntOrrertnc.—The acknow- 
ledgments of the tenants of the Crown in 
Guienne, made in 1272-3, which are recorded 
in the Wolfenbiittel MS., include one (No. 93) 
to which the attention of folk-lorists should 
be drawn. Arnold of Corbin was bound to 
attend the king, when he should visit Tuixse, 
to a certain oak named Condal, and there 
provide a cart full of faggots, drawn by two 
tailless cows, to which he was to set fire in 
“ Burret.”—The earliest instance of this | the royal presence, in such a way that the 
word, used in the sense of “a low footstool ;| whole should be burnt up, including the 
a footstool,” given in the ‘New Eng. Dict.,’ | cattle, unless these succeeded in escaping.* 
is dated 1432. Ina lease made by the Dean| I may be mistaken, but I seem to see in 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s in the twelfth | this traces of tree-worship, and of the period 
century a list of landlord’s fixtures is given.| when the king or chief was also the high 
Amongst other things this list includes “duo | priest of the tribe. I shall be glad to have 
bancha tornatilia, et una mensa dormiens, | the opinion of students of these matters. 
et unum Jujeth” (Hales’s ‘Domesday of 
St. Paul’s,’ p. 137). Thus the history of the] « Tapster.”—Perhaps the following use of 
word is carried about 300 years further back. the word “tapster,” from a volume of the 
8. O. Appy. | *Visitations of the Archdeacon of Canter- 
“THE DEVIL TO PAY.”—This popular saying| bury’ in the cathedral library, may be of 
has already been treated in ‘N. & Q.’ (2'S. xii. | interest for the ‘New English Dictionary’ : 
380), and is noticed in the ‘H.E.D., but has} “1615. St. Johns in Thanet [i.e., Margate]. 
been disfigured and distorted in meaning by | William Saunders the head tapster at the kings- 
the facetious addition “and no pitch hot,” | arms for refusing to pay his cess to the poor being 
and wholly marred by the explanation of —— pence.”—Volume for the years 1610-17, 
devil as part of a ship's structure. My con-| "~*~ - 
cern, however, is not with this sorry travesty.| ‘Pankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 
I wish to suggest that the word pay means 
to please, or rather appease, in the original! FoiK-LorE: Swept AND GARNISHED. — A 
phrase—of which the earliest example in the bachelor friend of mine who this summer 
‘H.E.D.’ is dated 1711, when pay in this sense | occupied a furnished flat in a country villa 
was obsolete—as it certainly does in yd near St. Petersburg was moving back into 
from one of the later recensions of the text | town, and, having put his traps into a cart, 
of Robert of Gloucester’s ‘Chronicle, which| had told his servant to give the rooms a 
contains this very expression (Rolls ed., p. 821, 
Appendix T). To his account of the insults} * “ Arnaldus de Corbin domicellus......dixit quod 
to which the Roffensians subjected St. Augus- | tenet de domino rege et duce, ratione uxoris sux 
tine the chronicler adds that they behaved ..militiam de Tuixse cum suis pertinenciis ; pro 


tn “heme ey | dua, quando dominus rex facit transitum 
hus “pane deouel to pay3e,” or, in modern | [debet] associare dominum regem usque ad quercum 


“ as 2 7 ” T » ; 2 
speech, to ple ase the devil.” The meaning, | vel caxsson Condal et debet ibi habere, propter suum 
it is true, is not exactly the same as that honorem, unum oneratum currum de facibus, et 
of our proverbial expression, owing to the | debent trahere currum due vacce escodate vel sine 


different construction, giving pay an active | caudis, et cum erunt in dicto quercu, debet ponere 
j | ignem in currum [printed quercum], et dicta hec 


A Scorcu “ Butu.”—We have heard of Irish 
“bulls,” in season and out of it; let me 
quote, as a variant, a Scotch one from 
Glasgow. It occurs in an interesting little 
book by J. S. Jeans, ‘ Western Worthies,’ 
1872, p. 94: “Innumerable masts, denoting 
our traffic with all parts of the globe, may be 
counted.” W. Roserts. 


Artuur Hussey. 


foros © i ta 
d ope’ | ita comburi, nisi vacce possint evadere.”—‘ Notices 

evil, a devil of a shindy, and "a devilish | e¢ Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du 
to-do” are phrases that sound familiar to me, | Roi et autres Bibliothéques,’ 1842, xiv. ii. 329 note. 
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parting coup de balai, so as to leave things 
tidy and shipshape, when the landlady, a | 
simple country soul, hurried in and snatched | 
away the broom, exclaiming that it was very 
unlucky for an outgoing tenant to sweep out 
his apartment on leaving. This particular 
form of superstition is new to me. No doubt 
there is an old Russian proverb forbidding 
one to carry litter out of the hut (the 
peasants generally burn the floor-sweepings 
indoors), equivalent to our “ Wash your 
dirty linen at home” or “ Tell no tales out 
of school,” but this hardly seems to fit the 
case I narrate. Had my friend been other 
than an excellent steady customer one 
might have suspected some muddled recol- 
lection of the Bible parable in the old lady’s 
mind, and that, being glad to see the last of 
a restless inmate, she looked askance at the 
sweeping business as a possible prelude to 
her lodger’s return in company with other 
choice spirits. H. E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on fami y matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“ JocKTELEG.”—Under this word Jamieson 
says :— 

“*After he [James VI.) had gone to England, it 
is said, he boasted to some of his courtiers that he 
would repeat a sentence which none of them could 
understand. Calling one of his stable boys, he said 
to him, ‘Callan, hae, there’s threttie pennies, gae 
wa, and buy me a jockteleg; and gin ye byde, 1’ll 
gang to the bougars of the house, and tak a caber 
and reesle your riggin wi't.’” 

He further quotes from Lord Hailes’s ‘ Speci- 
men of a Scottish Glossary’ :— 

** Jockteleg, a folding knife. The etymology of this 
word remained unknown till, not many years ago, 
an old kmfe was found, having this inscription, 
Jacques de Liege, the name of the cutler. Thus it 
is in exact analogy with Andrea di Ferrara.” 

I should be glad to know whether the story 
about James I. occurs in any writer before 
Jamieson ; perhaps it was only one of the 
current oral on dits of his time. Also, is 
anything known about the old knife inscribed 
Jacques de Liege? Lord Hailes does not say 
that he had himself seen it, and its existence 
may only have been a matter of hearsay. 
The statement is suspiciously like many 


which have been manufactured to explain an 
unknown name, but it may have been true 
notwithstanding. 


Evidence is much wanted. | 


Our first quotation for Jockteleg, in the form 
“Jock the leg knife,” is of 1672. Allan 
Ramsay, 1727, has joctaleg. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


[See 8 8. vii. 506; viii. 113.) 


“Ow. ivy Dr. A. Clarke’s 
‘Memoirs of Wesley Family,’ 232 (1823), it 
is said, “ Mrs. Wesley gave out the following 
line : ‘ Like to an owl in ivy bush.’” A corre- 
spondent tells me that one of the English 
versions of Ps. cii. 6 is commonly reputed to 
have, “ Like to an owl in ivy bush, that rueful 
thing am I.” The correspondent in question 
believed this to be the version of Sternhold 
and Hopkins. This has, however, nothing 
like it. Tate and Brady (ed. 1696) have :— 

Or like an Owl that sits all day 

On barren trees forlorn. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me where the 
“owl in ivy bush” occurs? Dr. A. Clarke 
seems to have known or believed that the 
words really occur in a psalm or hymn, 
otherwise one might have thought them 
merely a parody of seventeenth - century 
hymnology. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


“Mrrrup.”—In a list of Dorsetshire words 
printed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" 8. viii. 45, I find 
“mirrup” given as a word for a donkey. 
This is the only evidence we have for the 
word in the collected material of ‘E.D.D. 
As the word does not occur in alphabetical 
order, it may be a misprint. I should be glad 
to hear whether this word (or anything like 
it) is still heard in Dorset. 

A. L. MaYHEw. 

Oxford. 


“To mirtTLe.”—This word occurs in the 
‘Glossary of the Dialect of Craven,’ 1828: 
“ Mirtle, to waste away, to crumble”; also in 
Holloway’s ‘Dict. of Provincialisms,’ 1839: 
“To Mirtle, to waste away, North.” The 
word is found twice in the ‘ Destruction of 
Troy’ (circa 1400): “All maumentre...... 
myrtlit to peses,” 1. 4301, and “ Maumettes 
myrtild in peces,” 1. 4312. Any further in- 
formation about the dialect or literary use 
of this rare word would be welcome. 

A. L. MaYHEw. 

Oxford. 


Prices oF ParcHMENT AND 
have no doubt that some student has worked 
out the question of the price in England of 
this part of the raw material of books before 
the invention of printing. Can one of your 


readers tell me where [ caa find the parti- 
culars for the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries | @ V. 
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Source or Quotation.—Can any reader 
tell me from what source—MS. or old book— 
the following lines are taken, and if the 
author is known? The spelling is no doubt | 
modernized :— 

There is a double flow’ret, white and red, 

That our lasses call herb-Margaret 

In honour of Cortona’s penitent ; 

Vhose contrite soul with red remorse was rent, 
While on her penitence kind heaven did throw 
The white of purity surpassing snow. 

So white and red in this fair flower entwine, 

Which maids are wont to scatter at her shrine. 

MEGAN. 


FreNsHAM Cautproy.—I should be glad 
of information thereon. Jas. CURTIS. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


Francis Bacon at Gray’s Inn, 1579-84. 
—The following is from the original auto- 
graph—an excellent specimen of the hand- 
writing of the period—in my possession :— 

ANAGRAMMATISMUS 
EX NOMINE ET COGNOMINE 
ORNATISSIMI VIRTUTE 
Pariter ac eruditionis gloriz insignis 
Juvenis, M. Francisci Bacon, Juris 
Municipalis in Hosp. Graieno studiosi, 
Musarum fautoris, benignissimi. 
FRANCISCUS BACONUS. 
FAC BONUS, SIC CARUS, 
Anagrammatis in Epigrammate 
explanatio : 
Serpere nescit humi virtus, sed ut altius effert 

Ad loca cultores nobiliora trahit. 

Sola etenim virtus, et que virtute paratur 
Gloria, non fictum creditur esse bonum. 
FAC BONUS ut maneas virtutum semper amator : 
Virtutem cures vita, colesque sacram. 
SIC vir CARUS eris, cordi quibus inclyta virtus : 
Quwis animi pietas, quis tua nota fides. 

Observanti ergo 

‘ecit 
THOMAS ZWANGER, 

Was the writer of this ingenious and, so 
far as can be ascertained, unpublished ana- 
gram, with its interesting explanatory epi- 
gram, a professor or teacher of law at Gray’s 
Inn or elsewhere in London? His name 
does not oe in the contemporary roll of 
members of Gray’s Inn, and the paternal, or 
serious, tone of the composition precludes 
any notion that he was a fellow-student of 
Bacon in 1579-84. Frepk. HENDRIKS. 

Kensington. 


Fiction or History?—I read in ‘Les 


the sense of being characters in romances 
other than Dumas’s. The incident itself, 
repulsive though it be, is not without parallel 
in history ; but does this strictly belong to it? 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
{Gabrielle de Vergy, known as La Dame de Fayel, 


| was beloved by Raoul de Coucy, who died at the 


siege of Saint-Jean d’Acre, 1191. By his squire he 
sent his heart to his mistress. The message was 
intercepted by the husband, who served up the 
heart at table. On learning of what she had par- 
taken Gabrielle refused other food, dying of 
starvation. This theme is treated in different 
fashions, and with some departure from the original 
motive, in ‘Gabrielle de Vergy,’ a five-act tragedy 
of De Belloy, acted in 1770, and ‘ Fayel,’ a tive-act 
tragedy of D’Arnaud, given the following year. See, 
under *‘Coucy’ and under ‘ Vergy,’ the * Nouvelle 
Biographie Universelle.’ See also the ‘ Dictionnaire 
des Theatres’ under the names of the plays.] 


Inscription IN Mutt.—On the side of the 
hill road (not the high road from Tobermory) 
between Glengorm and Dervaig, in the island 
of Mull, at a point after the track from Glen- 
gorm to Dervaig branches from the track 
that leads into the said high road, I recently 
found a fragment of rock bearing the follow- 
ing incised inscription :— 

RML & T K ¥X 

PASTI HOUR 
The asterisked letters are somewhat doubtful, 
partly owing to the stone, which evidently is 
a fragment of a larger inscribed stone, being 
broken off. After getting the stone out of 
the ground to examine it, I replaced it in its 
former position (on the right-hand side of the 
road to Dervaig). Is “pasti hour” Gaelic? 
Is the inscription a genuine antiquity, or a 
case of “Bill Stumps, his mark”? It I had 
been in a machine instead of on one, I would 
have brought the stone back with me. 

R. J. WALKER. 


Tue Latest INSTANCE oF A DATE A.U.C. 
—I want a reference to the latest instance 
in literature of any writer dating an event 
by the interval between such event and the 
foundation of Rome. AUGUR. 


Suort Srory.—I shall be glad if any of 
your readers can inform me where a short 
story by Turner is to be found entitled 
‘How Falling in Love spoilt Tom Merri- 
man.’ SIGMA. 


Mohicans de Paris,’ vol. ii. p. 278, “Il 
voudrait lui manger le cceur, comme Gabrielle 
de Vergy a mangé celui de son amant Raoul.” | 
The italics are mine to emphasize my query. 
Are these real or fictitious personages to 


GENERAL Sir Cope, K.B.—Recently 
I asked for information about this soldier as 
to who he was. The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ says 
very little, so probably the following details 


whom Dumas alludes? [I mean fictitious in 


may help to more — found. I will also ask, 
Are any portraits of him in existence? He 
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is said to have entered the army in 1707 ; 
served in the Netherlands ; been present at 
Dettingen ; Commander-in-Chief in Scotland, 
February, 1745 ; court-martialled for Preston 
Pans defeat (declared guiltless, and said to be 
worthy of praise) ; given a high command in 
[reland ; was colonel of Cope’s or Queen’s 
Dragoons, now 7th Hussars ; married Jane, 
youngest daughter of Anthony Duncombe, 
sister to the first Lord Feversham. They had 
children ; but what became of them? Sir 
John Cope was buried at St. James’s, West- 
minster, 5 August, 1760. Was he identical 
with John Cope, son of Sir John Cope, of 
Hanwell, sixth baronet, said to have been 
born 1705; Gentleman Usher to George II. ; 
died 1760? J. H. Corr. 


= Braces.—Has this 


JALLUSES ” word 


(from gallows, something upon which to 
hang) altogether died out? It was a common 
enough name for a pair of suspenders when 
I was an epneentien tad more than forty years 
ago. Asa test I went into a hosier’s shop in 
our High Street the other day, and pe ome for 
a pair of “galluses.” The attendant evidently 
did not know the name, neither did any of 
his fellow “counter-jumpers” to whom he 
referred. So, evidently quite at a loss, he 
consulted the proprietor, who at once came 
and politely told me he did not keep the 
article in stock. Amused, I inquired if he 
really knew what [ wanted, when he replied 
he assumed “ goloshes,” or what our American 
cousins generally dub “ rubbers.” 
Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

(For gallows=braces, see the ‘English Dialect 
Dict.,’ vol. ii. p. 545, and ‘ H.E.D.,’ s.r. 6.) 


Witcocks or Knossincton.—I beg to ask, 
What is the ongin of this Leicestershire 
family? Its connexion with Knossington 
seems to date from the fourteenth century, 
when in or about the year 1317 a William 
Wilcocks married Margaret, the daughter 
and heiress of Ralph de Nowers, of Knos- 
sington (Vis. co. Leicester, 1619). Am I wrong 
in supposing that this William was of the 
family of the Princes of Higher Powis ?—a 
son or grandson of that William ap Griffith 
(fourth son of Griffith ap Gwenwynwyn, 
Prince of the said Powis) otherwise called 
“ De la Pole” and also “ Wilcox”? The time 
in which both of these William Wilcoxes lived 
and the chief charge in their shields (a lion 
rampant) are favourable to my supposition. 
The lion coat was evidently the paternal one 
of the Knossington Wilcocks family ; the 
one, “ Ermine, a fess chequy or and azure,” 
which its members also bore, coming from 


their ancestress, the heiress of De Nowers. 
(See Burke or other armories for coats, and 
the pedigree of Cherlton, Barons Cherlton of 
Powys, in Burke’s ‘Dormant and Extinct 
Peerages, p. 115, for William ap Griffith 
“ Wilcox.”) An answer will greatly oblige. 
C. 


Autiors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
“Plus apud me ratio valebit, quam vulgi opinio,” 
quotes on the title-page of ‘Poems’ by Anthony 
’asquin (1789). W. Roserts. 
This much, and this is all, we know, 
She is completely blest, 
Has done with care and sin and woe. 


i 
“That dark inn the grave.” W. R. 
Some dish more sharply spiced than this 
Milk-soup men call domestic bliss. 
This couplet is quoted in a review of ‘ Florilegium 
Amantis,’ 5 8. xi. 459. James Hooper. 


Beglics. 
ST. ANNE’S CHURCH, BLACKFRIARS. 
(9% S. vi. 48, 117, 238.) 

I VENTURE to invite the attention of Mr. 
HarsBen to an important article by Mr. 
James Greenstreet that appeared in the 
Atheneum for 17 July, 1886, No. 3064, under 
the heading of ‘The Blackfriars Playhouse : 
its Antecedents.’ This article seems to have 
been strangely overlooked by London topo- 
graphers. Its value consists in the fact that 
it reproduces, verbatim et literatim, an extract 
from the “Chancery Proceedings, Miscel- 
laneous, 3rd Series, 27th Part,” containing a 
Bill of Complaint filed by the parishioners of 
St. Anne’s in the Court of Chancery against 
the unjust and tyrannical proceedings of Sir 
Thomas Cawarden. The Bill gives a con- 
densed history of the parish from the time at 
which the House of the Black Friars was dis- 
solved, and bears out the account given by 
Stow, which I have quoted in a_ previous 
number (ante, p. 117), in a very satisfactory 
manner. To reprint Mr. Greenstreet’s paper, 
which occupies four columns of the Atheneum, 
would not 7 possible, having regard to the 
space which ‘ N. & Q.’ has at its disposal, but 
for facility of reference it may be desirable 
to quote the paragraphs in which Mr. 
Greenstreet sums up the position in which 
the parishioners were placed prior to their 
submission of the Bill :— 

“The commissioners appointed to carry out the 
measure of dissolution admitted from the first the 
existence of a parish of St. Anne, Blackfriars, 


situated within the limits of the precincts of the 
priory, but entirely independent of it, though 


And they made 


practically forming an annexe. 
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certain alterations with the express intention of 
preserving intact to the parishioners, not only the 
structure of their parish church together with its 
adjoining graveyard, but likewise all rights and 
wivileges belonging to them. When, however, Sir 
fhomas Cawarden, in his capacity of Master of 
the Revels, came upon the scene, he soon found 
occasion to assert: first, that, in his opinion, this 
parish church of St. Anne really constituted part 
and parcel of the dissolved conventual house of the 
Black Friars; secondly, that, whether it were so 
or not, the king his master had need of the church 
for storing therein his ‘tents, pavilions, masks, and 
revels’; therefore the parishioners must surrender 
their property. So the poor people were forced to 
submit, and the edifice wherein they had been wont 
to assemble and worship—having stood, we are told, 
for upwards of two See ae years — forthwith 
underwent desecration and dismantlement, a por- 
tion of its interior being converted into stabling for 
the accommodation of the Master of the Revels’ 
horses. The churchyard of St. Anne was appro- 
wiated likewise, and allotted to one Master as 
Filian, ‘a carpenter of Streatham, in Surrey,’ who 
occupied it for his trade, and appears to have con- 
structed therein those ‘pavilions,’ or wooden 
booths, which it was then customary to transport 
hither and thither in the royal progresses. 

“After the accession of King iweed VI. the 
requirements of the Court in respect of pageantry 
were doubtless trifling compared with those of the 
late monarch’s establishment, for we tind the young 
king granting away in his second and fourth years 
all those buildings, standing upon the site of the 
old priory, which had previously been of service 
for the preparation and storage of theatrical pro- 
perties. In the latter year Sir Thomas Cawarden 
obtained a grant of so much of them as was not 
embraced in an earlier grant made in the former 
year to Sir Francis Bryan, quondam Ambassador 
of King Henry VIII. at the Papal See. Cawarden 
very shortly proceeded to make capital out of his 
acquisitions. In 1553 he disposed of that portion 
styled the ‘Great Hall,’ with its adjacent build- 
ings, to Lord Cobham. About the same time, too, 
he authorized the erection of two tennis ‘ courtes’ 
or ‘ playes’ within the circuit of what had been the 
ancient parish church. The introduction of that 
pastime into the locality, however, resulted in an 
inordinate amount of gambling, and the enjoyment 
of it was soon suppressed as a crying public evil.” 


From the Bill of Complaint we learn several 
other interesting facts. One is that the Prior 
of the House of the Black Friars, in con- 
sideration of the messuages, lands, &c., which 
belonged to the House being within the 
parish of St. Anne, 

“dyd contynually ffynde and maynteyne, at his 
owne proper costes and charges, a sufficiente Curate 
to serue the said parisshioners in the parisshe 
Churche aforesaid Aswell for the admynystracion 
of all Sacramentes and Sacramentalles As for 
there deuyne seruyce and all other thinges to a 
Curat apperteynynge.” 

It also appears that after the misappro- 
priation of the parish church the king was 
graciously pleased, after “consyderinge the 
godly sute of the said parisshioners, [to] 


graunte vnto them a certen rome scytuate and 
beinge vnder an olde gallery w'in the said 
Seyte for the hearinge of deuyne seruyce.” 
This was probably the “lodging chamber 
above a staire” which, according to Stow, 
was given to the parishioners when the 
church was pulled down. Altogether it 
seems snails that there was an ancient 
parish of St. Anne, which occupied the site 
granted to the Black Friars by the Mayor 
and Barons of London in 1276, but that in 
course of time it became so overshadowed by 
the great church of the Preachers which was 
built alongside of it that it was popularly 
regarded as “part and parcel of the con- 
ventual house,” as Sir Thomas Cawarden pre- 
tended. This would possibly account for its 
omission from the ‘Nomina Beneficiorum 
Londoniarum,’ 31 Edward I., and from the 
list of parish churches in Fabyan’s ‘Chronicle.’ 
It will be observed that the prior retained 
the patronage of the church in his own hands 
until the dissolution. W. F. Pripeaux. 


Vanisuinc Lonpon (9 §, vi. 221).—I have 
read with great interest the paper on 
‘Vanishing London,’ by Mr. J. C. FRANcts, 
in your issue of 22 September, and hope that 
others with special knowledge of a similar 
kind will imitate his good example. 

In no carping spirit, but for the sake of 
information, I should like to ask Mr. FraNcIs 
what authority he has for calling Dr. Nicholas 
Barbon nephew of Praise-God Barebone or 
Barebones. The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ says that 
they were probably father and son, in this 
agreeing with T. C. Noble (‘Memorials of 
Temple Bar, p. 50). I am aware that Praise- 
God is stated in Granger’s ‘ Biographical 
History of England’ to have had two 
brothers, named respectively “Christ-came- 
into-the-world-to-save Barebone” and 
Christ - had - not - died - thou - hadst - been- 
damned Barebone,” but this is considered 
apocryphal by later writers. Noble attri- 
butes the latter baptismal name to 
Nicholas, and adds that he was called for 
short “ Damned Dr. Barebone.” His house 
said to have been rebuilt by Wren, and 
afterwards occupied by the Royal Society, 
was in Crane Court, not Crown Court, Fleet 
Street. 

The house numbered 10, Nevill’s Court, cer- 
tainly dates from after the Great Fire. I have 
failed to find any connexion between it, or 
its site, and the Bishops of Chichester. It has 
belonged to the Moravians since 1744. Here 
Count Reuss lived, and here Joseph Latrobe, 
first Governor of Victoria, was born. 
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There is a picturesque tavern in Cloth 
Fair, known to newspaper writers as “Ye 
Olde Dick Whittington,” and at not unfre- 
quent intervals pronounced by them to be 
“the oldest licensed house in the City of 
London.” There is no doubt about the anti- 
quity of the structure; but any one who 
takes the trouble to refer to portfolio xxvi. 
of the Crace Collection at the British 
Museum will find that in 1850, when it was 
drawn by T. H. Shepherd, the house was in 
the occupation of Reader, hairdresser, who, 
I see from a London directory, was already 
there in 1843. An older drawing in the same 
portfolio shows it as a butcher's shop. 

NorMAN. 

What is the root of “fewter,” an idle 
person? One would think it has some origin 
in a calling or pursuit ; thus, a “fewterer” 
was a tracker, one who held dogs in the 
leash for sporting.” Might not such persons 
hang about Fetter Lane, on the City out- 
skirts, waiting fora“ job”? If from fet=foot, 
they might be “tramps”; we have “ fewter- 
locks” for fetlocks, and “ fewter” in chivalry, 
Fr. voiture, Latin veho. Oh, for a light! 
But “1815” for Sir Julius Cesar; query 
misprint. A. H. 


Tosacco Tones (9 vi. 210, 276).—Surely 
this is a misnomer. The correct 
“ember tongs”; and so they are described 
in several museums, e¢.g., Reading. 


for picking up a live “ember” for lighting 
the tobacco, and all perfect specimens have 
a tobacco stopper riveted in near the axis of 
the tongs, and it is this stopper alone which 
clearly differentiates them from all other 
tongs. Lioyp. 


Is this not another name for “ember tongs,” 
which were used, ‘nter alia, for picking up a 
glowing ember to light a pipe with? 

E. E. Street. 

Chichester. 


Guest Famiy (9 vi. 268).—This family 
has several well-known members. The late 
Edwin Guest was Master of Caius College, 
Cambridge, from 1852 to 1880. The barony 
of Wimborne is held by Ivor Bertie Guest. 
His eldest son is M.P. for Plymouth. The 
late William Hodgkinson Guest was for some 
years Registrar of the High Court at Man- 
chester, and a very popular member of the 
Manchester Literary Club and _ other 
societies. He was a bachelor, and died 
12 October, 1894, and was buried in the 
Southern Cemetery, Manchester. The ‘Cata- 
logue of Oxford 


name is | 


They | 
were not used for handling tobacco, but | 


seven Guests—three Josephs and four Johns, 
Five of the name appear in my copy of 
‘Graduati Cantabrigienses’ (1823). There is 
a Guest family of Tewkesbury in the Glou- 
cestershire Heraldic Visitations in the British 
Museum. Two families of the name, at least, 
are found in Lancashire: one at Astley, in 
the parish of Leigh, the other at Netherton, 
near Liverpool. The Rev. George Guest died 
in 1694; he was Rector of Pulford, near 
Chester. T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 
Lancaster. 


MEDALLION oF Water Scorr 5. vi. 
229).—I think istro must be a blunder for or 
misreading of astro, dative of medieval Latin 
astrum, meaning, according to Du Cange’s 
‘Glossarium,’ “focus, foculare: unde postea 
toti domui nomen inditum.” The English 
equivalent is therefore “hearth or home” 
(see the ‘ H.E.D.,’ art. ‘Astre’). Astrum was 
much used by the early English jurists, 
Bracton employing it alternatively with 
atrium. Its occurrence in the inscription of 
the medallion would point to a man of law 
as the author. F, ADAMS. 


I would suggest that istro is put by mis- 
take for stro, in the sense of “ inspiration.” 
Even so it is not very easy to understand the 
exact meaning which the seven words are 
intended to convey. “Who gave back the 
lutes of the bards to native inspiration” is 
baldly unsatisfactory and meaningless. Per- 
haps the general sense is “ who gave back to 
Scottish poetry its native inspiration.” 

ARGINE. 

Hon. Henry Pacer (9 8. vi. 8).—It seems 
that correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ are unable 
to answer my queries regarding Hon. Lieut. 
Henry Paget. If we take up any of the 
numerous works on the peerage we find the 
descent of the Anglesey family deduced from 
Brigadier-General Thomas Paget, son of the 
Hon. Henry Pagetand Anne Sandford, whereas 
if we refer to the Lrish records we find that 
“* Anne, daughter of Robert Sandford, in Salop, 
Esq., was buried in St. Michan’s Church, Dublin, 
on 15% of December, 1683, and her only children 
by Lieut. Henry Paget then living were Rupert 
Paget, second son, and Charles James Paget, seventh 
son, and that all her other children died young.” 


We further find that the 


“Hon. Henry Paget was married, secondly, by 
Dublin Diocesan Marriage Licence Bond dated 
29% March, 1684, in St. Kevin’s Church, Dublin, to 
Mary Rourke, Spinster, and by this lady had a son, 
Thomas Paget, baptized 6 Sep", 1686,” 
and very probably other children. 

Can it be that the present Pagets are de- 


raduates’ (1851) contains | scended from the ancient Celtic race of Tier- 
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nan O’Rourke, Prince of Breffney, and his 
wife Dervorghil, so celebrated by Thomas 
Moore in his beautiful melody “The valley 
lay smiling before me”? 

Some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able to 
solve this genealogical difticulty for me, or, 
better still, perhaps G. E. C. might wave his 
magic wand and call up the truth from the 
shades of mystery. Wa. Jackson Picort. 

Dundrum, co. Down. 


Source oF Quotation S. vi. 229).—In 
a ~. by Walliam Lisle Bowles, D.D., en- 
titled ‘A Sundial in a Churchyard,’ the 
following verse occurs :— 

Enough if we may wait in calm content 

The hour that bears us to the silent sod ; 

Blameless improve the time that heav’n has lent, 

And leave the issue to Thy will, O God! 

Epwin CLARK. 
2a, Lorne Street, Chester. 


**MARGIOWLET” (9% S. vi. 209, 275).—I 
knew this as padge-owlet when a boy in 
Derbyshire. Little owls, young owls, and 
big night moths went by this name. 

THos. 

Worksop. 


Halliwell, ‘Archaic Dictionary,’ has Mar- 
gery-Houlet, an owl; no doubt an exact 
representative of Cotgrave’s Madgehowlet— 
a pet name? A. H. 


PLANTAGENET CHatrr §. vi. 150, 233, 294). 
—A coronation or installation chair may be 
seen in the vestry of York Minster. It is 
illustrated in Poole and Hugall’s ‘ Descriptive 
Guide to York Cathedral’ (plate 29), pub- 
lished by R. Sunter, York, 1850. I presume 
that it is identical with the one mentioned 
by your correspondents. I cannot account 
for the statement on p. 150 of ‘N. & Q/ 
If, however, another chair is referred to, an 
explanation respecting its disappearance is 
desirable T. Seymour. 

9, Newton Road, Oxford. 


_Like a well-known contributor, I have my 
disappointments, for it is on record that “the 


buskins of William Kemp,” the Elizabethan | 


clown, noted for his “nine days’ Morris 
dance,” and some confusion with Shakspere 
as “William the Conqueror,” were kept at 
the Norwich Guildhall, but could not be pro- 
duced in answer to my inquiry. See7™ S. xi. 
189, which still awaits explanation. A. H. 


Lost PLetap’ (9 8. vi. 49, 274).—Did 
not T. H. Chivers write a poem entitled ‘The 
Lost Pleiad’? (See Bayard Taylor’s ‘ Diver- 
sions of the Echo Club.’) Taylor states that 
the only complete set of Chivers’s works is 


in the British Museum, but the printed Cata- 
logue mentions only two. H. Davey. 


Adams and Brewer may perhaps be right, 
for some of L. E. L.’s poems have never been 
reprinted in the many editions of her poetical 
works. In 1848 or 1849 a play called ‘ The 
Lost Pleiad’ was corinne at one of the 
London theatres. M. N. G. 

(This play of Stirling Coyne we mentioned. ] 


Ace or Entry at Inns or Court (9 
S. vi. 107, 195, 278).—In reply to FrRaNcEsca, 
who, while thanking me for my former reply, 
appears to be somewhat sceptical, if not, in- 
deed, cynical, I may state that the admission 
of “ young lads ” to our Inns of Court was the 
exception rather than the rule. According 
to Fortescue, persons of distinction were 
placed in the Inns of Court not so much to 
make the laws their study as to preserve 
them from the contagion of vice. A letter 
from Sir Robert Southwell, of 5 October, 
1683, relative to the start in life meditated 
by the graceless and inconsiderate young 
spendthrift Sir Thomas (afterwards Lord) 
Southwell, in which the writer states, 
“Should he be in the Inns of Court, there 
is no inspection into any man’s morals, more 
than the advice of a private friend, to which 
there are twenty young heroes that advise the 
contrary,” 
does not, however, say much for the moral 
influence prevailing there at this later period. 
Brady, in his ‘Visitor's Guide to Knole, 
1839, p. 23, in referring to Thomas, first 
Lord Buckhurst’s admission to the Inner 
Temple (temp. Elizabeth), states that it was 
“then fashionable for every young man of 
fortune, before he began his travels, or was 
admitted into Parliament, to be initiated in 
the study of the law.” The latter part of the 
statement is, however, incorrect. It was cer- 
tainly customary in those days for elder sons 
of our gentle families to obtain formal ad- 
mission or be entered of an Inn of Court 
“ for fashion’s sake ” (as is well expressed in 
a private letter of the seventeenth century) ; 


but if they went there it was more frequently 
only for social and residential purposes, to 
form acquaintances and friendships which 
might lead to their future advancement, and 
for an introduction to the world of London 
life, as well as generally “to gather more of 
the man,” these Inns having apparently then 
occupied in a great measure the place of the 
modern West-End clubs. Until about 1869, 
when the new regulations came into force, 
comparatively few of those admitted were 
called to the Bar, although previously to that 
time a knowledge of the law was vot abso- 
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lutely necessary as a qualification thereto. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
most, if not all, of those “called” were, 
however, I believe, actually “learned in the 
law,” with the intention of practising it as a 
profession. But with regard to such inten- 
tion this is not the case in the present day, 
nor has it been for many years past, with a 
considerable number of those who become 
barristers, merely desiring nominally to be 
of a profession supposed (as our worthy 
Editor remarks in his note) to confer a cer- 
tain social status, with, I would add, the right 
to the title of “Esq.,” the probability of 
smoothing the path to Parliamentary honours 
to the position of a Justice of the Peace, an 
to various practically sinecure, but well-paid 
appointments. Many distinguished persons 
in other walks of life (medicine, for instance) 
have been admitted of these Inns as a mark 
of honour in the zenith of their fame. 


W. I. R. Vz 


“'TWOPENNY-HALFPENNY DIME” (9% S. vi. 
249).— Dime (Fr. dime, from eccles. Lat. decima) 
means tithe. It occurs as early as 1377 in 
Langland’s ‘ Piers Plowman’ (B text, xv. 526), 
and although obsolete was used as recently 
as 1884 by L. Oliphant (‘ Haifa,’ p. 133). See 
the ‘ H.E.D,’ ADAMS. 


The half-dime equals five cents, or two- 
pence-halfpenny. The twopenny-halfpenny 
element enters more emphatically into the 
nickel, which also is equal in — &. to five 
cents, but, being of baser metal, is larger. 
They are, of course, United States coins. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 

The half-dime (five cents) is, or was, 
common enough in the Southern States of 
America. When I was there in the fifties it 
was the smallest coin in circulation. Copper 
was disdained ; the silver half-dime, if paid 
for a trifling article, entitled the buyer to 
no change. The meaning of not caring one 
“twopenny-halfpenny dime” is obvious ;: it 
was its comparative insignificance in the 
currency that coined the phrase. W. T 

Bath. 


This is, of course, a literal impossibility, as 
a U.S. dime is of the value of about five- 
pence English, so that it is probably an 
episcopal euphemism for the ambiguous 
“dam(n).” Mention of the expression “two- 
penny-halfpenny” is made in an account of 
the great frost of January, 1608 (Arber’s 
* English Garner,’ i. 93, a reprint of Mr. Huth’s 
copy), speaking of a lottery, the first recorded 
in England: “And the common burden of 
that song, when poor prizes were drawn, was 


Two-pence halfpenny” ; also, “Which thre 
halfpeny gentleman I reckon not in my 
Scrowe. As in whom resteth not so much as 
one ioate of honesty, much lesse of Nobility.” 
‘Humfrey on Nobility, 1563, fo. 1 verso 
(CN. & Q., 6 5. vi. 88, 134). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAkL. 


Orrer Huntinc: Curistentne (9 8. vi. 
270).—“ Blcoding” is the proper term for the 
“ christening ” described, and is the orthodox 
ceremony by which the novice in foxhunting 
and deuwaliine is admitted to the mystery 
of the chase. Herbert MAXWELL. 


The custom of “ blooding” a boy on seeing 
his first fox killed is very old and still very 
common. After the first whipper-in has per- 
formed the obsequies on the fox—such as 
cutting off the head, pads, and brush—it is 
not uncommon for him, when handing the 
body to the huntsman to give to the hounds, 
to keep a bit of the interior of the animal in 
his hands, and, walking quickly round the 
crowd of gaping rustics that often watch the 
operation, to smear as many of their faces as 
he can with the bloody fragment, much to 
the amusement of those who escape his 
visitation. x. S. 

[Many similar replies received.] 


*‘WeppepD’ S. vi. 209).—I possess a copy 
of a large and beautiful photogravure (by 
Goupil) of this picture, published by the 
Fine-Art Society, New Bond Street, in 1882. 
From the position of the woman’s hand there 
does not appear to be the least suggestion 
that the man has hold of the little finger at 
all ; at least, that particular finger is invisible. 
It seems quite clear he is kissing or caressing 
with the lips the top of the forefinger of the 
left hand. Had he been in the act of biting 
his teeth would, I think, have been visible. 

Harry Hens. 


“ PrreKoc ” (9t" S. vi. 250).—A pilekoc was 
possibly nothing other than a pi/garlic, or a 
man whose hair had fallen off from dis- 
sipation. One would like to say that a 
pulekoe was a lay brother whose duties were 
those Of thief-taker (pele=to rob); but it is 
questionable if the word cock had become 
applied to ministers of religion so early as 
the fourteenth century, and the force that 
it has in such a word as turncock does not 
apply, because the cock was not the man who 
turned, but the object turned. Halliwell gives 
** Pill-pates. Shaven heads; friars.” Possibly 
also the expression was the jest of a cloister 
humourist, and was no more than the equiva- 
lent of coguard. Was the word pilekoe added 
later than the original entry, and in another 
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handwriting, in the document from which 
the information was first taken ? 
Artaur MAYALL. 
The little distich is quoted in ‘ Arundines 
Cami’ (editio quarta, 1851) as follows :— 
Pillycock, 
Old Pillycock sat on a grassy hill, 
And if he’s not gone he sits there still. 
Gammer Gurton. 
It is thus translated into Latin verse :— 
Pillicoccius. 
Lacerpicifero jugo sedebat, 
Et, si non abeat, diu sedebit, 
Spes ille ultima Pillicoeciorum. H. D. 
All the nursery rimes in the book—and 
purely idiomatic they are—are assigned to 
Gammer Gurton. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


service used at the grave? A “dirge” is 
simply the Mattins of the Dead, from 
“dirige,” the first word of the first antiphon. 
And “homo natus de muliere” comes in the 
Roman as well as in the Sarum office, being 
the opening words of the fifth lesson in the 
Mattins of the former rite, of which the Sarum 
Use was simply an edition. 
GEorRGE ANGUS, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Tuomas Wricut, M.A., FL. 1685 (98 vi. 
268).—Is it not probable that his work was 
either another edition, or possibly an abridg- 
ment, of Reynolds’s well-known volume? The 
title bears a close similarity to that of the 
latter, e.g., ‘The Triumphs of God’s Revenge 
against the Crying and Execrable Sinne of 
Murder, Expressed in Thirty Severall Tragi- 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Krnc’s CHaret, CAMBRIDGE (9% | 
S. vi. 249)—Mr. Pickrorp may like to be 
referred to the Provost’s book on King’s | 
College, published in the “Cambridge Uni- | 
versity College Histories Series” by F. E. 
Robinson. Sr. 


ORIENTATION IN INTERMENTS (9" 8. vi. 167, 
276).—As a humble member of “ the Roman 
Mission in this country,” I think that Mr. 5. 
Arnott is hardly justified in assuming that 
the “Roman communion is a foreign one,” 
simply because our churches are not always | 
builteastand west. Pre-Reformation churches 
built so were erected by people who were in 
communion with Reme, as we are now. I 
writefrom the historical, not the controversial, 
point of view. In London the Catholic 
church of St. Mary of the Angels, Bayswater, 
lies east and west, the high altar being at 
the east end. Our temporary iron church 
here, in St. Andrews, does likewise. That 
many of our churches do not is due to want 
of money. We must take ground as and 
when we can get it, and have to pay a very 
high price for it, and we must suit the lie of 
the buildings to the lie of the ground. 

We do not, of course, make it an article 
stantis vel cadentis ecclesie to orientate 
churches. Orientation is not a universal 
custom, however sentimentally beautiful and, 
I think, desirable. I have read somewhere 
that Pugin intended to orientate St. George's, 
Southwark, but forgot all about it until one 
day, on a scaffolding, he happened to look 
over the river at Westminster Abbey, and 
found out, too late, his sin of carelessness. 
Is there any rule in the Greek Church about 
such matters? [ask for information. Does 
Mr. Arnort think that a“ dirge ” is the burial 


call Histories, &c. (Reynolds), compared 
with ‘The Glory of God’s Revenge against 
the Bloody and Detestable Sins of Murther 
and Adultery, Express’d in Thirty Modern 
Tragical Histories, &c. (Wright). Moreover, 
while the former was published in 1635, and 
other editions in 1639 and 1640, the latter 
did not appear until 1685. A collation of 
the two works in the B.M. Library would 
determine the correctness or the reverse of 
this view. T. N. Brusurrecp, M.D. 


Enouisu Accent v. Etymoiocy (9 §. vi. 
267).—I do not presume to cross swords with 


| Pror. SKEAT. As more becoming, I wish to 


learn from him. Though in my seventy- 
fourth year I am still in everything learning. 
After the vacation of death I hope to go on 
for ever learning. Were weto reach a “Thus 
far and no farther,” eternity would become 
monotony. 

[ask Pror. SKEAT whether it is not the fact 
that, while in syllabication in writing we 
notoriously ignore etymology, in pronuncia- 
tion we often show a lingering respect for it. 

I take one of Pror. SKEAT’s own examples : 
the word do-méstic. According to rule the 
o in do, as an open syllable, should be long ; 
but we pronounce it short, as in dm-us, its 
root. In “domestic” (and words similarly 
syllabled), where a syllable ending with a 
short vowel is followed by an accented 
syllable commencing with a consonant, they 
so run together, without the shadow of a 
pause corresponding to the hyphen in writing, 
that it would need a much finer ear than 
mine to detect in sound any difference 
between dim-éstic and dé5-méstie. 

As I wish to be quite fair, [| acknowledge 
the existence of “ astounding ”(PRror. SKEAT’s 
own expression) forms such as c@-pable, where, 
both in syllabication and pronunciation, ety- 
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[ submit 
mencing with the prefix aés, in removing 
s from the prefix and attaching it to the 
radical (as in a/-scond and «ab-stain) the 
dictionaries have quite unnecessarily misled 
the ignorant. “Convenience of pronuncia- 
tion” (to use Pror. SKEAT’s expression) did 
not require this wanton disregard of ety- 
mology, because there is no distinction in 
sound between adbs-cond and ad-scond, or 
between ahs-tain and a/-stain, and therefore 
there was no reason why the words should 
be syllabled wrongly. Were Cicero’s ‘ Epistle 
to Atticus,’ v. 3, dictated to an amanuensis 
who did not know Latin, he would not, from 
the sound of the words, know whether to 
write abs te or ab ste in the sentence “ [bi 
mihi ture liter bine reddite sunt tertio abs 
te die.” R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Benwett Burtat Reetster vi. 247). 
—The date in this extract should be 1742, not 
1842. Brand, the historian of Newcastle, 
writing in 1789 of the parish of St. John in 
that town, adds :— 

“There was a chapel and burying ground at 
Benwell in this parish, now both destroyed. ‘The 
old tower of Benwell Hall,’ says Bourne, ‘ was the 
place where the prior of Tinmouth resided some 
part of the summer, and the chapel, which Mr. 
Shaftoe opens and supplies for the good of the 
people of his village, was the prior’s domestic 
chapel.” A Mr. Dalgarner occurs as minister, 
a.b. 1680. It was supplied by the curate of 
St. John’s till it was pulled down. There is a 
register book belonging to it ending a.p. 1742, at 
wesent, or very lately, in the possession of M 1 

utter, attorney-at-law.” 

Last year, at the bishop’s garden party, I 
spent best part of an hour in the seclusion 
of this well-kept burying-place, copying the 
inscriptions on the gravestones. 

RicHarD WELFoRD. 


Moatep Mounps (9 §. v. 309, 399, 454 ; 
vi. 11, 76, 134, 170, 253).—My attention has 
lately been drawn to two communications on 
*Moated Mounds’ from Mr. J. A. Rurrer 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 9 S. v. 309, 454. If Mr. 
Clark’s attempted list of these mounds has 
never hitherto been criticized, it is only be- 
cause so little interest has been taken in the 
subject. No one can work at it without 
becoming aware of the inadequacy and in- 
accuracy of his list as well as the baseless- 
ness of his conjecture that these moftes 
were Anglo-Saxon /urhs. The evidence for 
their Norman origin is overwhelming when 


9 S. VI. Oct. 27, 1900. 


once it is examined. An accurate list of these 
mottes (as I prefer to call them, for it is 
their proper Norman name) would be of the 
zreatest value ; but it can only be prepared 
those who have local knowledge. I hope 
shortly to publish such a list for Yorkshire. 
And as I should be very glad to communicate 
with those who are working at this subject in 
other parts of the country, I give my name 
and The 7ransactions of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries for 1900 will contain 
a paper entering fully into the differences 
between Anglo-Saxon /urhs andearly Norman 
castles. Mrs. ARMITAGE. 
Westholm, Rawdon, Leeds. 


When at Penrith lately I noticed that there 
is a very deep and clearly defined moat round 
part of the castle, the ruins of which are on 
a hill close to the railway station on the south 
of the town. H. W. U. 


L.0.U. (9 S. v. 475; vi. 74, 276).—I have 
already given my authority, viz., the forms 
by which in old precedent books a debtor 
admits his indebtedness. These forms, as [ 
have shown, begin with the words “I owe 
unto,” and, like the modern [.0.U., they are 
exceedingly short. I need hardly point to 
the abbreviated way of writing which is still 
as common amongst lawyers as it was amongst 
the scribes of the Middle Ages. Men who 
wrote “exs. and ads.” for “executors and 
administrators” would soon turn “I owe 
unto” into “ L0.U,.” S. O. Appy. 


INSTALLATION OF A Mrowtre (9 S. v. 475; 
vi. 9, 177, 274).—Surely Mr. Peacney is 
guessing, and not replying to a question from 
definite knowledge. He says that “ previous 
to 1511 the only licensing authorities for 
medical practitioners were the two uni- 
versities, and, within the City of London, 
the Guild of Physicians and Surgeons and 
the Barbers’ Company.” What is the founda- 
tion of this assertion? The Barber-Surgeons’ 
Guild had no corporate authority till it re- 
ceived its charter from King Henry VIII. 
What does Mr. Peachey mean by the Guild 
of Physicians and Surgeons? The original 
question was well answered in 9" S. vi 9, 
except so far as the original authority of the 
bishops to grant the licences in question. I 
venture to suggest that this episcopal power 
over midwives, barber-surgeons, herbaliste 


physicians, and others who belonged to what 
we should now call the medical profession, 
was due to the fact that up to the sixteenth 
century nearly all this kind of work was 
done by the inmates of the religious houses. 
The closing of the religious houses resulted 
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in the opening up of professions, such as the 
medical, scholastic, legal, architectural, &e. 
The ancient custom of ecclesiastical control 
over medical, scholastic, and legal practitioners 
had worked well, and there was no good reason 
for disturbing it in the sixteenth century. By 
degrees these professions have grown, and 
have been able to stand for a long time in 
the strength of the character, position, and 
education of their members. But it was not 
always so. It is not historically true to speak 
of an “unwarranted assumption of power ” in 
this connexion. The power was accorded and 
recognized as the best possible arrangement 
at the time. When it ceased to be the best 
possible arrangement an alteration was made 
in the law. FRANK Penny, LL.M., 

Senior Chaplain H.M.LS. 

Fort St. George. 


A New Sense or “Gartanp” (9 vi. 
245). — The late Admiral Smyth, in his 
‘Sailor’s Word - Book, does not declare 
“garland” to be a feast, but a receptacle 
for daily food. Among other meanings 
given to the word he says :— 

“Also a sort of cabbage net, whose opening is 
extended by a hoop, and used by sailors to contain 
their day’s provisions, being hung up to the beams 
within their berth, safe from cats, rats, ants, and 
cockroaches.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The use exemplified in Mr. Hussey’s ex- 
tracts seems to be very local. Not even in 
the ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ does the 
meaning “ jollification” occur, though there 
are instances of customs not far removed. 
May I suggest that such additions to our 
great dictionaries should be given in your 
columns literatim as well as verbatim? It 
would be a great help to the editors not to 
need to refer to original MSS. which your 
correspondents have already seen. Q. V. 


ANCIENT AND MopERN NAMES OF CITIES, 
Towns, &c., In ENGLAND (9% §. vi. 288).— 
Andrew Wright’s ‘Court Hand Restored’ 
has an appendix containing the ancient 
names of places in Great Britain and Ireland. 
This list, which is tolerably complete, is de- 
signed, according to the title-page, “for 
young students and others who may have 
occasion to consult old records.” It may 
supply Mr. Mason’s wants. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 

DANIEL (9 v. 285, 483 ; vi. 156, 
219, 270).—The following extract from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (vol. xxxvi. p. 45) ap- 
pears to be of interest as confirming 
Gyomon’s list of heads on Temple Bar :— 


‘1766 Jan. Monday 20. Between three and four 
in the morning, a person was observed discharging 
musket-balls, from a steel cross-bow, at the two 
remaining heads upon 7’ Upon search- 
ing him about fifty musket-balls were found in his 
socket, wrapt up ina paper, with the motto, Eripuit 

ille vitam.” 
The “two remaining heads” were presumably 
those of Col. Francis Townley and George 
Fletcher. My great-grandfather, the Rev. 
Robert Lewis, Chaplain to the Prince Regent 
and Rector of Chingford (born 1742, died 
1827), often in later years spoke to his chil- 
dren about the heads of the Jacobites of the 
45 he had seen on Temple Bar; and, although 
I have no record that he ever stated the 
names of the persons to whom those ghastly 
remains once Colennedl there can be no doubt 
that what he saw were the skulls of the 
above-mentioned two unfortunate rebels 
against their de facto king. 
Artuur F. Rowe. 
Walton-on-Thames. 


It is an ungracious task to lower the 
opinion that one man holds of another, but 
ae. Hopr’s attention should be drawn to the 
letters of Defoe himself, published for the 
first time by the Historical MSS. Commission 
in the two latest volumes of their calendars 
of the Duke of Portland’s papers. Q. V. 


Kine AND Paryter (9 vi. 287).—-The 
Emperor Charles V. and Titian. See Mariette, 
‘Entretiens sur les Vies et sur les Ouvrages 
des plus Excellens Peintres,’ second edition, 
vol. 1. p. 657. E. F. S. D. 


[Other replies acknowledged. ] 


‘History or THE ParRisH OF PRESTON’ 
(9t S. vi. 298).—I have no wish to enter into 
a correspondence with your reviewer, but 
one paragraph in his notice of my book I 
cannot allow to pass without protest, as the 
statement there made is based on a false 
assumption, and is inaccurate and misleading. 

The Subsidy Roll of 1332, on pp. 28 to 31, 
was not taken from the printed copy issued 
by the Record Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, but from a transcript of the 
original MS. made for me by an expert 
several years ago. I have carefully compared 
pp. 28 to 31 with this transcript and also 
with the Record Society’s copy, and have 
failed to find any discrepancies of import- 
ance. Two or three letters are wrong, and 
the printer has uniformly omitted to insert 
the sign of contraction on the word “ fil” (fit) ; 
the excuse for this is that after the type was 
set up my printer found that he had no type 
for “t,” and rather than delay the work I 
reluctantly allowed him to proceed, thinking 


ig 
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that any intelligent person would know that 
“fil” meant fi/ius. H. FisHwick. 


Eartrest Use or Rime on THE Days oF 
THE Monta vi. 250).—Mr. GrimsHaw’s 
instance (previously noticed by myself) is 
not the earliest. See articles headed ‘ Thirty 
Days hath September’ in ‘N. & Q.’ (8 5. 
iii. 245, 475; iv. 77; v. 337). The Italian 
version quoted from Giusti (‘N. & Q.,’ 8 8. 
iii. 475) appears as early as 1598, with a slight 
literal variation, in Pescetti’s ‘ Proverbi 
Italiani,’ p. 426. ADAMS. 


“Loviot” (9 §, vi. 149, 233) is a “ ghost- 
word,” being a misprint or misscript for 
“loriot,” a common French name of the bird 
known in English as the golden oriole, but 
not a common English bird. I have not a 
Pliny at hand for reference, but I think the 
beliefs connected with this bird are men- 
tioned by him under one or another of the 
names “chlorion,” “ galbula,” or icterus.” 

ANPIEL. 

(The mistake was pointed out at the second 

reference. | 


Srwon Fraser (8 S. x. 156, 223; 9% S, | 
vi. 157).—Is Mr. J. Ross Ropertson aware 
that Hogarth painted a portrait of Simon, 
Lord Lovat, a few hours before that noble- 
man’s execution for high treason? An 
engraving of this may te obtained of a 
printseller. I have one, but cannot for the 
moment put my hand upon it. 

J. Hotpen MacMicnaet. | 

()UOTATION FROM CARLYLE (9*" S. vi. 288).— 
Whatever may be said of Henry Curwen and | 
his ‘ History of Booksellers,’ there is no doubt 
about the quotation made by the advertiser | 
from Carlyle. The sentence is in the essay | 
on Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson” and closes a 
paragraph beginning “ Mournfal, in truth, is 
it to behold what the business called ‘ History,’ 
in these enlightened and illuminated times, 
still continues to ne” (Carlyle’s ‘ Miscel’aneous 
Essays,’ iv. 84, ed. in 7 vols., 1872). 

Tuomas Bayne. 

This is not mythical. See Carlyle’s 
‘Critical Essays,’ vol. iv. of the shilling edi- 
tion, review of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson’ (reprinted 


from Fraser's Magazine), p. 84, where the 
exact words will be found, with a few more | 
capital letters. 


“ Bissona” (9% vi. 268).—In reply to 
Mr. Patrick MAXWELL, 4issdna regale implies | 
a gala gondola, a boat about twice the size 
of an ordinary gondola. The word is essen- | 

tially Venetian. These 4issdne come out in | 


shoals when there is a regatta or anything | 


spectacular going on at Venice, They are 
gorgeous, and taken great care of. La /issing 
regale is, of course, the royal barge. 
RicHarp Epecumes, 
(Other replies received. } 


Pliscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Shakespeare's Greenwood. By George Morley, 
(Nutt.) 
A RESIDENT, as we judge, at Leamington, Mr, 
Morley has acquired much familiarity with War. 
wickshire scenes, sights, characters, and customs, 
and has written thereanent some pleasant and gos. 
siping volumes. His latest work on the subject, 
which is agreeably illustrated by Mrs. Caroline 
Watts, has already, in an abbreviated form, seen 
the light in periodicals such as Know/edye, Country 
Life, and the Art Journal. It deals satisfactorily, in 
the main, with Warwickshire language, supersti- 
tions, folk-lore, and natural history, with a few 
notabilities, and other matters. Mr. Morley will 
scarcely maintain that the expressions and beliefs 
with which he deals are confined to his own county. 
Some of them, indeed, extend over the greater part 
of England. There is, however, enough of what is 
individual to supply the work with a raison @étre, 
and render it even characteristic. ‘ Bravery,” as 
applied tofeminine finery, isa pleasant Warwickshire 
survival. Shakespeare employs it more than ones 
in this sense, though the happiest use is in Milton’s 
‘Samson Agonistes,’ when he depicts Dalila “like a 
stately ship, with all her bravery on and tackle 
trim.” ‘“‘ Reckling,” applied to the youngest and 
weakliest child, seems a diminutive of the Yorkshire 
“ greck,” used for the weakest and last of a litter. 
To calla girl a “faggot” is to convey the idea of 
untidiness, slatternliness. This word, common in 
the north of England, and often spelt ** fagot,” 
corresponds with the French fagoter, to dress 
frighttully or in slovenly fashion. To “ fend” is 
said to equal “to work for.” Would not “ provide 
for” be a happier equivalent? ‘*Go fend for your- 
self” means “*Go provide for yourself.” We own 
to being unaware that Charlecote Hall and other 
Tudor residences were built in the shape of an E, 
out of compliment to Queen Elizabeth; and we 
seem to scent an error when we read of an “ ideal” 
Forest of Arden depicted in ‘ Measure for Measure.’ 
Much interest attends the survival of “colly” as 
equivalent to “dark, black.” See the use in the 
* Midsummer Night’s Dream’ of the “‘ collied night” 
for “‘ blackened, darkened night.” Among super- 
stitions new to us is that the robin is “ believed to 
have scorched its breast with hell fire, near which 
it had ventured for a beakful of water to assuage 
the sufferings of our Saviour when on the Cross.” 
Under ‘Customs’ we have interesting descriptions 
of the auction by candlelight and the payment of 
“‘wroth-silver.” Shakespeare’s greenwood is said 
to seem to-day to be “the only place in England 


| where this relic of early Saxon times is still prac- 
tised with almost the same curious formalities as 
those observed at the wroth-silver payments of 
eight centuries ago.””’ Mr. Morley’s book may be 
read with amusement and advantage. Is it quite 
just to accuse Shenstone, on the strength of his 
ines “‘Written at an Inn at Henley,” of being 
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“addicted to the coarser pleasures of life”? Shen- 
stone is, however, overpraised, and if from the 
point of view of the times in which he lived he is, 
as we think, unjustly condemned, we will strike a 
balance. 


The City of Chartres: its Cathedral and Churches. 
By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

Wirn a volume on the cathedral of Chartres, in 
some respects the noblest and chastest Gothic 
edifice in France devoted to Christian worship, 
Messrs. Bell & Sons have begun in England the 
series of French cathedrals for which some of our 
readers have asked. Admirable books upon the 
great French ecclesiastical edifices are to be found 
in France. It is, however, creditable to English 
enterprise that the first series—or what we believe 
to be such—of cheap, convenient, and portable 
guides originates in this country. No better begin- 
ning could have been made. In older days, when 
travelling was more of a pleasure and less of a 
fatigue, a visit to Chartres was the inevitable 
accompaniment of any excursion into France. 
Within easy reach of Paris, and on the road to Le 
Mans and Brittany, the city of Chartres is one of 
the oldest and most interesting in France. Under 
its Roman name of Autricum it was one of the 
centres of Druidism. It has, indeed, a score 
different claims on the regard of the antiquary. 
Special attention has been directed to it afresh 
by the well-known work of M. J. K 
‘La Cathédrale.’ The task of furnishing in Eng- 
land an account, historical and descriptive, has 
been assigned to Mr. Massé, who has supplied to 
previous series the account of Gloucester Cathedral 
and Tewkesbury Abbey. Materials are fortunately 
abundant. Mr. Massé has, moreover, receive: 
assistance from French authorities, and has produced 
a volume which is creditable in all respects, and 
one to the value of which the numerous illustrations 
contribute. We should no more think of praising 
Chartres than Canterbury, Wells, York, or Ely, and 
we can only counsel the lover of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture to put the volume in his pocket and revisit 
the place. We decline to believe that there is one 
such man of ripe growth who has not once seen it. 
With Mr. Masse’s book and the ‘Guide Joanne’ he 
will be excellently equipped. In addition to the 
cathedral, concerning which the voice of eulogy is 
hushed in reverence, MI r. Massé gives a brief descrip- 
tion of some of the other churches which make 
Chartres in some respects a rival of York. 


The Minor Writings of Charles Dickens: a Biblio- 
graphy and a Sketch. By Frederic G. Kitton. 
(Stock.) 

Turis new and rather belated volume of Mr. 

Wheatley’s ‘‘ Book-Lover’s Library” contains the 

second and concluding portion of a complete 

Dickens bibliography. To the appearance of the 

first volume, dealing with the novels, we drew 

attention 8“ S. xii. 59. The present volume con- 
stitutes an indispensable supplement, and has in- 
volved, we should suppose, even greater labour. 

Besides an account of works such as ‘Sketches by 

Boz,’ * American Notes,’ ‘ Pictures from Italy,’ and 

‘Hard Times,’ we have a full account of the 

‘Christmas Books,’ the plays, &c., a description 

of various contributions to English and American 

journals (qy. periodicals), and other matters, in- 
cluding unauthorized continuations of ‘The Mys- 
tery of Edwin Drood,’ &. The two volumes 


K. Huysmans, | 


constitute a boon to Dickens lovers, and are sure 
of a place on the shelves of all admirers. 


The Library. Edited by J. Y. W. MacAlister. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tue first volume of The Library is completed with 
the present number, title-page, index, and contents 
being supplied. In its yearly form it is likely to 
take a permanent place among bibliographical works. 
The most interesting article in the present number 
is Mr. Henry R. Plomer’s account of ‘Some Private 
Presses of the Nineteenth Century.’  Scarcely 
inferior in interest is Mr. A. W. Pollard’s ‘ Notes 
ou Bibliography and Book Collecting.’ Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon describes a ‘London Circulating Library of 
1743.’ Mr. Cyril Davenport’s ‘King Charles I.’s 
Embroidered Bible’ has a handsome plate, which 


| serves as frontispiece. A portrait of Karl Dziatzko 


is also given. As the work progresses it will become 
to those who bind and keep the volumes a record of 
great interest and value. 


Tuer death of the originator of the Graphic should 
have a note in ‘N. & Q.’ The paper was founded 
by Mr. William Luson Thomas. He was born in 
830. At an early age he went to America, where 
he assisted to launch two newspapers, and became 
associated with Mr. W. J. Linton (the husband of 
Mrs. Lynn Linton), the eminent wood engraver. 
Mr. Thomas started the Graphic on the 4th of 
December, 1869, and the war between France and 


| Germany, which began in the following year, largely 
| contributed to the rapid rise of the paper. On 


| the Ist of January, 1890, the Daily Graphic was 


established. 


Co. Pripeaux, C.S.L., is about to issue by sub- 
scription, through Mr. Frank Hollings, 7, Great 
Turnstile, W.C., ‘The Bibliography of Coleridge,’ 
a bibliographical list, in chronological order, of the 
uublicly and privately printed works of that writer 
rom 1793 to his death in 1834, including contri- 
butions to annuals and periodicals and other matter. 
It is issued uniform with the bibliographies of 
Ruskin, Dickens, Thackeray, &c., and is a great 
advance, as regards number of items and accuracy 
of detail, upon the bibliography by R. H. Shepherd 
which appeared in the seventh volume of the 
Eighth Series. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Own all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

Brantwoop (“ Definition of Genius ”).—See 4" §. 
ix. 280, 374, 398, 449, 522. 

W. L. R. (“The New Century ”).—This- subject 
cannot be further discussed. 

CorRIGENDUM.—P. 277, col. 2, 1. 14, for ** Mr.” 
read Mrs. Foss. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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THE STORY OF AN OCCASION, 


Tuat. second thoughts are better is an opinion at least as old as Euripides, and certainly we 
all make the most of their superior intrinsic value when they come, as they have a 
a tendency to come, too late, and the occasion is over. No piece of statistics 
Do not in connexion with the Paris Exhibition would be so interesting as the total 
Watch number of persons who meant to go. The expert who could discover this 
Too Long.” number might also be asked to calculate the percentage that had no reason 
whatever for not going. Here one might find cases enough to illustrate 

Bacon’s adage, “ If a man watch too long, it is odds he will fall asleep.” 


But there is another way of losing occasions—we were going to say a better way, 
because it is the way affected by some of the most attractive persons in the world -the 
way of mere vagueness. Even in these days of far-reaching announcements and of facili- 
tated communication by means of newspapers, it is quite possible for a man to pass an 
oceasion by day after day until a friend touches him upon the shoulder and personally 
claims his attention for the matter. Indeed, exactly in these days of extended display and 
the raised voice in advertisement, many « wise man who studies his peace of mind wraps 
himself in a protective armour of incuriosity. To this man particularly we are here 
addressing the story of an occasion which, even if he do not move so far as to take it, 
should touch him as illustrating a curious and a successful venture in the history of book- 
selling. 

It would be hard to find a book that has cost so much to produce, it would be hard to 
find a book that has been so much coveted, as the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and this book, 
exactly as it was published, in the same twenty-five volumes, by Messrs. A. & C. Black, 
who still remain the publishers, is now put within the reach of everybody who buys 
books at all. This innovation, the most considerable among all the efforts that have recently 
been made to cheapen good literature, is the outcome of an arrangement with 7he 7'imes by 
which the Daily Mail has secured a limited set of The Times Reprint of the Ninth, and 
latest, Edition to offer upon special terms. 

The cheapening of good books has in many cases gone with a regrettable, if necessary, 
cheapening of type and material. It is not so in this case. The twenty-five volumes 
offered by the Daily Mail are not distinguishable in any respect from the volumes as they 
were sold at more than double the price. To cut the price to less than half, The 
without permitting any corresponding change in the quality of the book, that 
was the first move made in this novel venture. The second point in the offer all. 
is this—that the price, the “less than half price,” if the locution be permitted, need not 
be paid at once; it may be paid in small monthly instalments of 12s. each. But there 
is a third,and most important, point in the bargain. It is this. Although the subscriber 
need not pay the price all at once, he gets all the twenty-five volumes at once, for they are 
sent entire upon receipt of a preliminary payment of 5s. Is this not a unique thing in 
bookselling ¢ 

It was in the conviction that a large public, to whom the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
appealed, or was calculated to appeal, was deprived of its services only by consideration of 
price, that the proprietors of the Daily Mail made every arrangement that ingenuity can 
contrive to facilitate the acquisition of the desirable book. The conviction has been proved 
correct, the venture is meeting with success beyond calculation. But success has its draw- 
backs. The time during which this offer can remain open is, by arrangement, limited ; 
and now it seems clear that the limited number of sets of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
at our disposal will al] be taken up before that limit of time is reached. When the last set 
at our disposal is subscribed for, the offer ceases ipso facto, and it can never be renewed. 

In order that those who do not know the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ should have 
every opportunity of judging for themselves, number of places have been opened, in 
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London and the Provinces, where they may handle and read the books, examine the 
various styles of binding, and see the revolving bookcase which has been 

To especially built to hold the volumes, and is supplied, to subscribers only, for 

Judge. « very small additional payment. The names of the places are given below. 
No one, however, who finds it inconvenient to call is to feel any misgivings 
because he has not seen with his own eyes. If he will fill in the Inquiry Form (also to be 
found below), or send a post card asking for full details, he will receive in return an Illus- 
trated Prospectus which will enable him to judge for himself, seeing that the Prospectus is 
chiefly made up of actual extracts from the great book itself— specimen pages, specimen 
articles, specimen illustrations. With the Prospectus are enclosed a complete list of the 
16,400 articles, with the names of the authors, from Lord Kelvin in Science to Mr. Swin- 
burne in Letters, and very full photographic reproductions of the apeaprance of the bound 
volumes. 

It is because implicit confidence may be placed in such information, because it is an 
under estimate rather than an over estimate, that the proprietors of the Daily Mail extend 
a cordial invitation to the public to come and inspect. Such, however, as realize the danger 
of delay, and decide to order at once (an Order Form is enclosed with the Illustrated Pro- 
spectus) will find the reality, when it comes in the shape of twenty-five handsome volumes, 
far above any description we can give. 

The most welcome of announcements to all who care for books is this : The complete 
twenty-five volumes of The Times Reprint of the Ninth, and latest, edition of the great 
national library of reference, the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ will be delivered upon receipt 
of a preliminary payment of 5s. The purchase may then be completed in small monthly 
payments of 12s.; and when the payments are completed, the purchaser will have paid 
less than half the publisher’s price for the work which he has been using. 


Specimen Volumes, Bindings, and Bookcase can be seen, and full details obtained, at the 


following places :— 
LONDON. PROVINCES. 
BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. | NEAR CANNON STREET STATION. MANCHESTER, 


‘Daily Mail’ Office Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, Messrs. Forsyth Brothers, 126 
(“Encyclopedia ” Department), 4, Ltd., 121, Cannon Street, E.C. and 128, Deansgate, 


Harmsworth Buildings, Tallis 


Street, E.C, | WEST END. 


NEAR THE BANK, Messrs. Cramer & Co., Ltd., 207 
Messrs. Cramer & Co., Ltd, 46-| and 209, Kegent Street, W. 


40, Moorgate Street, E.C, “NEAR CHARING CROSS. 

WEAR MARK LANE. Messrs. William Dawson 
Messrs, Eyre & Spottiswoode, Sons, Ltd., 23, 
10!, Leadenhall Street. Avenue. 


CARDIFF. 


Messrs, Dawson, Hayes Build- 
ings, Working Street. 


EXETER. 
Messrs, Dawson, 22, Gandy St. 


LEICESTER. 


Messrs. Dawson, 7B, Halford St. 


INQUIRY FORM. 
To be sent to the ‘DAILY MAIL’ Office. 


This Inquiry 
Form can be sent 


Please send me the Illustrated Prospectus of the * Encyclopedia in an open Enve- 
Britannica, order form, and full details of the Daily Mail offer, and a = —s 
provisionally reserve me a set of the Volumes. stil P 

NQ 39 
Address 


*," Please address to the ‘DAILY MAIL’ (“ ENCYLOPA2DIA” DEPARTMENT), 
i, HARMSWORTH BUILDINGS, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


= 
4 
| 
— 
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A SELECTION FROM 
SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIBRARY BOOKS, 


“A ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ OF WHICH THE COUNTRY MAY BE 


JUSTLY PROUD.”— Quarterly Heview, 
“ ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.”—Times, 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE S(tEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 
In 63 vols, 15s. each net in cloth; or in half-morocco, with marbled edges, 20s, net. 
best dictionary of bome biography possessed by any nation.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited 
and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait- Frontispie ce to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 

* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo. 
bound in Sets, 4/. 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s, each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol. with Portrait and a Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown 8vo, 


bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. td. 
*,* Also the U NIFORM KDITION of Mrs. BROWNING'S WORKS, 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


MISS THACKERAY’ S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 

The * HAWORTH” EDITION. 7 vols. large crown eve” cloth, gilt top, es. each ; or in Set cloth binding, gilt top, 

21. 2s. the Set. With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from 

Photographs specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. 

Barrow keene, of Derby, Medalists of the Royal Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied 

by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr, 
CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority. 

*.* Also LIBRARY BDITION, 7 vols. each, containing 5 Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 5s. each. The POPULAR 

EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. fd. each. And the POCKET EDITION, 7 vola, 

small feap. 8vo. each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Volume; or the Set, in gold-iettered cloth 


case, 12s, 6d 
’ 
MRS. GASKELL'S Mek pr 9 Uniform Edition. 7 vols., each containing 
4 Illustrations, 3¢. dd. each, bound in cloth 
*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cleth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the 
POCKBT EDITION, in 8 vols. small feap. Sve. bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Volume; or the Set, in gold- 


lettered cloth cise, lis, on — 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 13 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


This New and Revised Kdition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings, derived from the Author's Original MSS. and Note-Books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the 
form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 
*.* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARK ALSO SUPPLIKD IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 3/. 18s. 

*.* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. This Edition 
oes some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings which had not previously been collected, and many additional I!lustra- 
tions. 

The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 


9l.; or balf-russia, marbled e nd ges, 131. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author. Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, 


scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s.; or balf-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*," The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. bound in cloth, 4. 11s, 


or bandsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/ 
*,° The othe are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each, 


*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 
The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold- | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in 
lettered cloth case, 21s. gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 
*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER § CO, will be happy to forward a CATALOGUE of their Publications post free on application, 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Printed by JUHN EDWAKD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’'s Huildings, Chancery Lane. E.C.; and Published by 
JOHN UC. FRANCIS at bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, October 27, 1900. 
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